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GIPSIES IN ENGLAND. 


Gipstes are a part and parcel of the land- 
seape scenery of England. They are re- 
markable for their cunning, fortune-tellin 
and petty larcenies, and have furnishe 
themes for the poet and the novelist. In 
the circumscribed limits of our work, we 
have not room to take an enlarged view of 
m the history or characteristic features of the 
, gipsy tribes, and shall therefore confine our- 
selves toa few notesof anecdote and adven- 
ture which our readers will find interesting, 
Mand worth remembering. The Spectator 
| has introduced them in a most admirable and 
racy manner, by an adventure of Sir Roger 
de Coverly, who was a perfect model of an 
old English gentleman. 

* As I was yesterday riding out 
in the fields with my friend Sir Ro- 
ger, we saw at a little distance from 
us a troop of gipsies. Upon the 
first discovery of them, my friend 
was in some doubt whether he 
should aot exert the justice of the 

peace upon a band of lawless va- 
ts; but not having his clerk with him, who is a necessary counsellor on these occasions, and 
earing that his poultry might fare the worse for it, he let the thought drop, but at the same time 
gave me a particular account of the mischiefs they do in the country in stealing sn 8 goods, 
and spoiling their servants. If a stray piece of linen hangs upon a hedge, says Sir Roger, they are 
sure to have it; if the hog looses its way in the fields, it is ten to one but it becomes their prey. 
Our geese cannot live in peace for them. ; 
“*If a man prosecutes them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay for it. They generally 
es into this part of the country about this time of the year, and set the heads of our servant 
Maids so agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done as it should be while 





they are in the country. I have an honest dairymaid who crosses their hands with a piece of silver 

every summer, and never fails being promised the handsomest young fellow in the parish for her 

pains. Your friend the butler has been fool enough to be seduced by them; and though he is sure 
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fortune is told him, generally shuts himself up | or inhabitants of the banks of the Sinde, or In- 
in the pantry with an old gipsy for above half an |dus. The celebrated M. Hasse, has indeed proy- 
hour once a twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the led that for the last 3000 years there have been in 
things which they live upon, which they bestow | Europe wandering tribes bearing the name of 
very plentifully upon all those that apply them- | Sigynes, or Sinte. He considers the modern gip- 
selvestothem. Yousee now and then some hand- | sies as the descendants of these ancient hordes. 
some young jades among them,—the sluts have | Herodotus points out the Sigynes on the north 
very often white teeth and black eyes.’ | side of the Ister. Strabo describes a people call- 
* Sir Roger observing that I listened with great | ed Siginii, inhabiting the Hyrcanian mountains 
attention to his account of a people who were | near the Caspian sea. Pliny speaks of the Cau- 
s0 entirely new to me, told me that if I would, | casian Singi, and of the Indian Singe. Hesy- 
they should tell us our fortunes. As I was very | chius reconciles the opinions of the ancients, and 
well pleased with the knight’s proposal, we rid| calls the Sinde an Indian people. They were 
up and communicated our hands to them. A | noted for their cowardice ; for submitting to the 
Cassandra of the race, after having examined my | lash of Scythian masters, the prostitution of their 
lines very diligently, told me that I loved a pretty | women, whose name became a term of reproach. 
maid in a corner; that I was a good woman’s | Different branches of the same people were scat- 
man; with some other particulars which I do not tered through Macedonia, in which was a Sinti 
think rere to relate. My friend Sir Roger | district, sol ie Lemnos, where the Sinties were 
alighted from his horse, and exposing his palm | the workmen of Vulcan. 
to two or three that stood by him, they crumpled _It will now be sufficiently obvious to the rea- 
it into all shapes, and diligently scanned every | der what a singular, ancient, and mysterious peo- 
wrinkle that could be made in it; when one of |ple are these gipsies, that haunt our lanes and 
them, who was older and more sunburnt than the |commons, and form so striking and poetical a 
rest, told him that he had a widow in his line of ; feature in our country scenery. After all the 
life. Upon which the knight cried, ‘ go, go, you | zealous and learned researches into their history 
are an idle baggage,’ and at the same time smiled | and origin, nothing appears yet established be- 
upon me. The gipsy, finding that he was not | yond the fact, that they are older than Herodotus, 
displeased in his heart, told him, after a further | the most ancient of profane historians ; that for 
inquiry into his hand, that his true-love was con- | more than 3000 years they have been wena 
stant, and that he should dream of her to-night. | through the world as they do at present; an 
My old friend cried, ‘ Pish,’ and bid her go on. | that their language exhibits incontestable evi- 
The gipsy told him that he was a bachelor, but |dence of an oriental origin. The ravages of 
would not be so long; and that he was dearer to | Tamerlane may perhaps help to account for the 
somebody than he thought. The knight still re- | circumstance of their pressing upon W estern Eu- 
peated that she was an idle baggage, and bid her | rope in 1400 in such unusual numbers; but they 
go on. ‘Ah, master, says the gipsy, ‘that| were wanderers long before Tamerlane’s days. 
roguish leer of yours makes a woman’s heart | Were they enemies of Krishna? for they boast 
ache. You have not that simper about the mouth | of having formerly rej@#ted Christ. They pre- 
for nothing.’ The uncouth gibberish with which | tend that they were once a happy people, under 
all this was uttered, like the darkness of an ora- | kings of their own; but their traditionary know- 
cle, made us the more attentive to it. To be | ledge seems nearly extinct. Perhaps an increas- 
short, the knight left the money with her that he | ing acquaintance with the East and theo litera. 
had crossed the hand with, and got up again on | ture may cast some light on the origin of this 
his horse. peculiar variety of the humgn race. In the mean 
“As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, | time we may proceed to take a close view of 
that he knew several sume people who believ- | them as they now appear in this kingdom. From 
ed these gipsies now and then foretold very strange | the first moment of their attracting the public at- 
things ; and for half an hour together appeared | tention in this part of Europe, they have always 
more press than ordinary. In the height of his | exhibited the same artful character,—a charactet 
good, humor,-meeting a common beggar upon the | above the trammels of either superstition or reli- 
road who was no conjuror, as he went to relieve | gion. They have therefore adopted the most 
him, he found his pocket picked; that being a| plausible pretences to effect their purposes; and 
kind of palmistry at which this race of vermin | for a long time triumphed over the credulity of 
are very dexterous.” the Christian princes, at all times over that of the 
William Howitt, in his Rural Life of England, | common people. Their first appearance in France, 
says: “‘ The names by which they have been, or | as related by Pasquin, is curious enough. ‘On 
are known in different countries are various. August 27th, 1427, came to Paris twelve peni- 
They call themselves Romi, Manusch, and Gadzi, | tents, Penanciers, as they called themselves, viz: 
each of these appelatives being connected with a|a duke, an earl, and ten men, all on horseback, 
different langua e—the Copt, the Sanscrit, and | and calling themselves good Christians. They 
the Celtic. In Poland and Wallachia they are | were of Lower Egypt, and gave out, that not 
Zingani; in Italy and Hungary, Zingari; in Lithu-|long before, the Christians had subdued theif 
ania, e- nerwely Ziguene in Germany; Tchinga- | country, and obliged them to embrace Chris- 
nes in Turkey; the Atchinganes of the middle |tianity on pain of death. Those who were baj- 
ages; in Spain they are Gitanos; in France, Bo- | tized were great lords in their own country, 
hemians, from their having passed out of Bohe-|had a king and queen there. Soon after theit 
mia into that country. By the Persians they are| conversion, the Saracens overrun the countrys 
called Sisech Hindou, or Black Indians. But the | and obliged them to renounce Christianity. When 
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the emperor of Germany, the king of Poland, 
and the Christian princes heard of this, they fell 
upon them, and obliged the whole of them, both 
great and small, to quit the country, and go to 
the pope at Rome, who enjoined them seven 
years’ penance, to wander over the world with- 
out lying in a bed.” 

“This singular race of people, of whom Grell- 
man calculates there are not less than 700,000 in 
Europe, seemed to demand a more comprehensive 
account in the Rural Life of England, than has 
hitherto been given in any one ek. Many of my 
readers, I am persuaded, will regard them for 
their ey the mystery of their origin, the 
strangeness of their history and life, with deeper 
feelings than they have hitherto done; and it 
may be well for such as live in those parts of the 
country which the gipsies haunt, to ask them- 
selves whether something may not be done by 
education, and other means, to reclaim those wild 
denizens of heaths and lanes, or to give them 
some greater portion of the knowledge and bene- 
fits of civilized life. A considerable number have 
sent their children to school during the winters 
in London ; and these children, though compared 
by one of their schoolmasters, at their first en- 
trance, to wild birds suddenly put into a cage, 
and ready to beat themselves against the bars, 
having no sense of restraint, soon became not 
only perfectly orderly, amongst the very first for 

uickness and avidity in learning, but expressed 
the utmost regret when obliged to leave at spring. 
I once saw a woman in a gipsy tent, reading the 
Bible to a circle of nine children, all her own! 
and though, on coming near, her blue eyes and 
light hair showed her to be an English woman, 
the daughter, as I found, of a gamekeeper, who 
had married one of the Boswell-gang, yet the 
interest which the children took in her readin 
of the Bible, and the interest which she assure 
me the whole camp took in it, were sufficient evi- 
dence that it is only for want of being taught 
that they still remain in ignorance of the best 
knowledge. They have been so long treated with 
contempt and severity, that they naturally look 
on all men as their enemies. For my part, when 
I see a horde of them coming on some solitary 
way, with their dark Indian faces, their scarlet- 
cloaked women, their troops of little vivacious 
savages, their asses and horses laden with beds 
and tents, and, trudging after them, their guardian 
dogs—I cannot help looking on them as an East- 
ern tribe, as fugitives of a most ancient family, 
asa living enigma in human history—and feeling 
that, with all their Arab-like propensities, they 
have great claims on our sympathies, and on the 
splendid privileges of a Christian land.” 

_ Mrs. Southey has told the following interest- 
ing incident : 

“On one occasion a day or two before Easter 
Sunday, a man called Brother John, and two of 
the ladies of the tribe, displayed their marketing 
to my neighbors at the turnpike-gate—a fine 
breast, loin, and leg of veal. ‘To-morrow’s 
Easter Sunday,’ said they, ‘and we always have 
a feast of veal on that day.’ (Singular ! is it not ?) 
‘How can you contrive to roast it at your fires ” 
inquired the woman who is now my servant. 
* Better a deal than you can at your poor pinched 
iM grates,’ was the answer; ‘and then we shall 





have rice-puddings, capital oe ge * But 
you can’t bake if you can roast? ‘Can’t we? 
come and taste if you ever knowed better baking 
in your life.’ (I should have accepted the invita- 
tion if it had been made to me). And then they 
described their culinary process. Having mixed 
their ingredients—all of the best—in a large 
brown pan of that sort of ware which is fire- 
proof, they covered it with another of the same 
sort, set it deep in a bed of glowing pr wpe 
and heaped it over to a foot depth with the same. 
Ihave no doubt of the excellency of the method, 
—not very unlike that in use by many of the 
savage tribes. There were seven daughters of 
this particular family of the Stanleys, all splen- 
did beauties ;—one but too celebrated, ‘ the beau- 
tiful Caroline Stanley.’ She fell into worse com- 
pany than that of her own people, and on two 
or three occasions was absent from them for a 
year and more at a time, living in splendor as 
‘ maitresse en titre,’ to more than one officer of 
high rank; dashed about in elegant carriages, 
clothed in ‘ silken sheen,’ andall sorts of bravery, 
and carried it with a high hand (poor Caroline !) 
through her seasons of ‘ bad eminence.’ But all 
the while she was out of her element; the free 
creature of the woods pined to be there again; 
and some fine morning she would be off without 
leave taking, and leaving behind her every atom 
of the dear-bought finery, that had become fet- 
tersto her. I knew her well by sight, and such 
a Cleopatra of — beauty I never could have 
imagined to myself. \ 

‘* A short time before her first initiation in civi- 
lization and corruption, I saw her showing off in 
high style I called to give some order to my 
milliner, but sat quietly down to await her leisure, 
finding her engaged in high disputation with the 
prem, Reseda who was rating her in no measured 
terms for some deviation from orders in the ma- 
king of a bonnet which Caroline was in the actof 
trying on before the glass. And such airs and 
graces she gave herself! I never was more di- 
verted. 

«Woman! she called the poor milliner, at 
every sentence. ‘Did you think, because I'ma 
gipsy, I'd wear such a thing as this,’ said she, 
and dashed off the bonnet—an expensive one of 
black velvet, with a deep lace flounce—to the fur- 
ther end of theroom. When I last heard of her, 
a few years back, she was wandering—withered 
and haggard—with her diminished tribe. It has 
been much diminished of late years by the con- 
viction and transportation of many of the men 
for horse-stealing; of their proficiency in which 
I have had sad experience.” : ; 

Mrs. Southey writes like one acquainted with 
her subject, and with all the tenderness of wo- 
manly feeling. Here is a circumstance connect- 
ed with gipsy burials : J 

«“ A small party of gipsies had remained sta- 
tionary in the neighborhood for an unusual length 
of time, detained by the illness of one of them, 
a very young woman and beautiful—lately mar- 
ried to a man as comely as herself. ‘One of the 
finest young men,’ the curate said, ‘ he ever set 
eyes on.’ The woman died, and soon after the 
husband came, almost in a state of distraction, to 
apply for leave to bury her in the church. 
permission could not be granted, though the man 
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pleaded with passionate earnestness, saying, any 
required sum, however large, should be forthcom- 
ing, might he but lay her in the church. fawn | 
that to be impossible, he bought a piece of groun 
in the churchyard, made a deep vault, where she 
‘was interred, and over it caused a monument to 
be erected, which was not only costly but in good 
taste, as was the simple record inscribed on it. 
This occurred several years ago, and not once has 
he omitted an annual visit to the grave since the 
day of his wife’s interment. 

*« The magistrates, country gentlemen, and far- 
mers, in the neighborhood of Mr. Crabbe’s gipsy 
colony, complain bitterly of the effects of his be- 
nevolent scheme—affirming that it subjects them 
to the perpetual depredations of swarms of va- 
grants of all sorts, and that the good man himself 
is the dupe of nine-tenths of these persons who 
allow him for a time to reckon them among his 
reformed gipsies. Be it as it may that this well- 
meaning man is or is not imposed on, certain it 
is, that as a nation we are chargeable with cul- 
pable neglect toward these wild denizens. We 
* compass sea and land to make one proselyte,’ 
and at home, we suffer fellow beings to live and 
die among us, as unheeded and uncared for (far 
more so) as the ‘ beasts that perish.’ ” 

Crabbe, the poet, has given the following affect- 
ing incident in the life of George the Third. It 
is a bright plume in the cap of that monarch : 

“George III. being out one day hunting, the 
chase lay through the skirts of the forest. The 
stag had been hard run, and to escape the dogs, 
had crossed the river in a deep part The dogs 
could not be brought to follow; and it became 
necessary, in order to come up with it, to make a 
circuitous route along the banks of the river, 
through some thick and troublesome underwood. 
The roughness of the ground, the long grass and 
frequent thickets, obliged the sportsmen to sepa- 
rate from each other; each one endeavoring to 
make the best and speediest route he could. Be- 
fore they had reached the end of the forest the 
king’s horse manifested signs of fatigue and un- 
easiness, so much so, that his majesty resolved 
pe yielding the pleasures of the chase to those 
of compassion for his horse. With this view he 
turned down the first avenue of the forest, and 
determined on riding quietly to the oaks, there to 
wait for some of his attendants. The king had 
only proceeded a few yards, when, instead of the 
cry of the hounds he fancied he heard the cry of 
human distress. As he rode forward, he heard it 
more distinctly :—‘ Oh, my mother! my mother! 
God pity and bless my poor mother! The curi- 
osity and kindness of the sovereign led him in- 
stantly to the spot. It was a little green plot on 
one side of the forest, where was spread on the 
grass, under a branching oak. a little pallet, half 
covered with a kind of tent; and a basket or two 
with some packs, lay on the ground at a few 
paces distant from the tent. Near to the root of 
the tree he observed a little swarthy girl about 
eight years of age, on her knees praying, while 
her little black eyes ran down with tears. Dis- 
tress of any kind was always relieved by his 
majesty, for he had a heart which melted at hu- 
man woe. ‘ What my child, is the cause of your 
weeping ?? he asked, ‘ For what do you pray ” 
The little creature at first started, then rose from 





her knees; and pointing to the tent, said — Oh 
sir, my dying mother! ‘* What? said his majes- 
ty, dismounting, and fastening his horse up to the 
branches of the oak, ‘ what, my child? tell me 
all about it. The little creature now led the 
king to the tent; where lay, partly covered, a 
middle-aged female gipsy in the last stages of a 
decline, and in the last moments of life. She 
turned her dying eyes expressively to the royal 
visitor, then looked up to heaven, but not a word 
did she utter; the organs of speech had ceased 
their office; the silver cord was loosed, and the 
wheel broken at the cistern. The little girl then 
wept aloud, and stooping down, wiped the dyin 

sweat from her mother’s face. The king, muc 

affected, asked the child her name, and of her 
family, and how long her mother had been ill, 
Just at that moment another gipsy girl, much 
older, came out of breath to the spot. She had 
been to the town of W , and brought some 
medicine for her dying mother. Observing a 
stranger, she curtsied mere and hastening to 
her mother, knelt down by her side, kissed her 
pallid lips, and burst into tears. ‘What, my 
dear child,’ said his majesty, ‘can be done for 
you” ‘O, sir,’ she replied, ‘my dying mother 
wanted a religious person to teach her, and to 
pray with her before shedied. I ran all the way 
before it was light this morning to W , and 
asked for a minister, but no one could I get to come 
with me to pray with my dear mother’ The dy- 
ing woman seemed sensible of what her daughter 
was saying, and her countenance was much agi- 
tated. The air was again rent with the cries of 
the distressed daughters. The king, full of kind- 
ness, instantly endeavored to comfort them. He 
said, ‘Il am a minister, and God has sent me to 
instruct and comfort your mother.’ He then sate 
down on a pack by the side of the pallet, and 
taking the hand of the dying gipsy, discoursed 
on the demerit of sin, and the nature of redemp- 
tion. He then pointed her to Christ, the all-suffi- 
cient Savior. While doing this, the poor crea- 
ture seemed to gather consolation and hope ; her 
eyes sparkled with ee and her counten- 
ance became animated. She looked up—she 
smiled; but it was the last smile; it was the 
glimmering of expiring nature. As the expres- 
sion of peace, however, remained strong in her 
countenance, it was not till some time had elapsed 
that they perceived the struggling spirit had left 
mortality. 

‘It was at this moment that some of his ma- 
jesty’s attendants, who had missed him at the 
chase, and had been riding through the forest in 
search of him, rode up, and found him comfoit- 
ing the afflicted gipsies. It wasan affecting sight, 
and worthy of everlasting record on the annals 
of kings. 

“He now rose up, put some gold into the 
hands of the afflicted girls, promised them his 
protection, and bade them look to heaven. He 
then wiped the tears from his eyes, and mounted 
his horse. His attendants, greatly affected, stood 
in silent admiration. Lord L was going 
to speak, but his majesty, turning to the gipsies, 
and pointing to the breathless corpse, and to the 
weeping girls, said, with strong emotion,—‘ Who, 
ny lord, who, thinkest thou, was neighbor unte 
these ?” 
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INFANCY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


In the dusky court, 

Near the altar laid, 

Sleeps the child in shadow 
Of his mother’s bed: 

Softly he reposes, 

And his lids of roses, 

Closed to earth, uncloses 
On the heaven o’erhead. 


Many a dream is with him: 
Fresh from fairy land, 
Spangled o’er with diamonds 
Seems the ocean sand ; 
Suns are gleaming there, 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 


Oh, enchanting vision! 

Lo, a rill up-springs, 

And, from out its bosom, 
Comes a voice that sings. 

Lovelier there appear 

Sire and sisters dear, 

While his mother near, 
Plumes her new-born wings. 


But a brighter vision 

Yet his eyes behold; 

Roses all, and lilies, 
Every path enfold ; 

Lakes in shadow sleeping, 

Silver fishes leaping, 

And the waters creeping 
Through the reeds of gold. 


Slumber on, sweet infant, 
Slumber peacefully; 
Thy young soul yet knows not 
What thy lot may be, 
Like dead leaves that sweep 
Down the stormy deep, 
Thou art borne in sleep, 
What is all to thee ? 


Thou canst slumber by the way; 
Thou hast learnt to borrow 


Nought from study, nought from care; 


The cold hand of sorrow, 
On thy brow unwrinkled yet, 


Where young truth and candor sit, 


Ne’er with rugged nail hath writ 


That sad word, “‘ To-morrow !” 


Innocent ! thou sleepest-— 

See the heavenly band, 

Who foreknow the trials 
That for man are plann’d 

Seeing him unarmed, 

Unfearing, unalarmed, 

With their tears have warmed 
His unconscious hand, 


Angels, hovering o’er him, 
Kiss him where he lies. 
Hark! he sees them weeping, 
** Gabriel !” he cries; 
“ Hush!” the angel says, 
On his lip he lays 
One finger, one displays 
His native skies. 





THE FIGHT AT THE FALLS. 
A TALE OF INDIAN WARFARE. 


Tue reader who is familiar with the broad basin 
of water, where the Connecticut sweeps round in 
a quarter of a circle, before it tumbles over the 
cascade at Turner’s Falls, will remember a scene 
that is throughout very placid and quiet above 
the falls, and very wild and turbulent below them. 
The water, the woods and meadows, on the up- 
per side, present a uniform and unbroken appear- 
ance ; aed | when the sun of a fine day throws in- 
to contrast the deep green of the woods and the 
lighter green of the grass inviting you to dowsi- 
ness, which is gently encouraged by the sound of 
water, dashing on the rocks, far below. Few 
other noises are heard there, unless it be now 
and then the quick, flat, clapping sound of a 
plank, falling on some raft, that is sailing down 
the river, or the grating of the ferryman’s wire, 
as he pulls his boat across the basin. Occasion- 
ally, however, a shallow barge, with a large 
square-sail set low upon its mast, shoots out of 
the canal that runs round the falls; and the boat- 
men are singing a song. There are creeks, too, 
half a mile above the ferry, which run back 
among high rocks and overhanging woods, where 
the water has no motion, and where you may 
rest all day long in your skiff, forgetting —so deep 
is the stillness—that there is such a thing as time. 
But, immediately below the falls, and as far as 
the eye can mins | down the channel of the river, 
everything is wild, abrupt and broken. The 
broad stream takes its course along the base of a 
high, rocky mountain, that stretches parallel with 
the water, and looks like a great portion of the 
earth’s back-bone, protruding through its surface. 
The pines that grow on the sides of this ridge, 
are irregular and jagged, and many of the larger 
ones have fallen from the want of soil; over- 
coming their feeble hold on the rocks, by their 
own weight. The bed of the river is a mass of 
broken rocks, that keep the waters in a constant 
boil, long after they have escaped from the tu- 
mult just beneath the cascade itself. There is a 
feeling of insecurity—enough to make you dis- 
mount your horse—as you wind around the cor- 
ner of the abrupt rock, where the road brings you 
in sight of the falls; for the precipice on your 
right is several hundred feet perpendicular to the 
bed of the river, and nothing but certain destruc- 
tion could be the fate of man or beast that should 
go down there. 

Like the great cataract of the West, Turner’s 
falls has an island in the centre. Indeed, it is 
the Niagara of the neighborhood, in more than 
one of its features; for it is shaped like a horse- 
shoe, and you may see a rainbow there any day 
when the sun shines. The little island of a quar- 
ter of an acre—the ferryman can row you down 
to it—is the best point from which to see the 
striking contrast between the scenery above and 
that below the falls; and if you have ever seen 
it, you will agree with me, that the whole is sin- 
outs in keeping with the contrast between an 
evening and a morning that once passed over that 
spet in the year 1675. 

Philip, the great sachem of the Pokanokets, 
had long had in agitation a plan for the union of 
his own tribe and the Narragansetts with the Mo- 
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hawks, against the English. For the purpose of 
a more ready communication with the latter na- 
tion, he had passed the winter of ’75, with about 
three hundred of his tribe—men, women and chil- 
dren—on the Connecticut, at the place we have 
described. The spring had almost bloomed into 
summer, when his spies—who kept up a constant 
intercourse between his quarters and those of the 
Mohawks on the North River—brought him word, 
that that people had finally refused him the alli- 
ance he had been so long endeavoring to nego- 
ciate. They had learned that he himself had mur- 
dered some of their men, for the sake of exaspe- 
rating them against the English, insinuating that 
it had been done by them. All intercourse be- 
tween the two tribes being thus cut short by the 
discovery of his treachery, he prepared to pro- 
ceed southward, on the very day when the battle, 
or rather massacre, which we are about to relate, 
took place. 

It was about noon, on the sixteenth of May, 
1675, when a body of one hundred and fifty men 
rode slowly into the village of Hatfield, command- 
ed by a pale and emaciated young man who 
seemed to retain his seat in the saddle only with 
the greatest difficulty. The men under his com- 
et consisted of a small force, from the militia 
of Northampton and Springfield, and a larger bo- 
dy of the colony troops, who had accompanied 
the officer from Boston. They had been despatch- 
ed for the defence of the towns on the Connecti- 
cut, and the orders given to Captain Turner, by 
the governor, were to destroy the power of the 
Indians in that neighborhood—to ascertain, and 
if possible, to break up the head-quarters of Phi- 
lip. It was a period of sore trouble and suffer- 
ing to the colony; when no man went abroad in- 
to his field without his rifle, pouch and horn; and 
when no family lay down at night without the 
anticipation of being roused by the yell of the 
savage. It was, therefore, with no small joy that 
the inhabitants of these towns saw a force so nu- 
merous and well armed, sent to their protection ; 
and to the village which they had just entered, 
their coming was a source of inexpressible relief. 
Two days before a large body of Indians had 
swept into the town, and carried off several wo- 
men, who had not been able, from the suddenness 
af the attack, to quit their avocations and seek 
shelter in the strong-house or fort, which was 
then always found in the frontier towns. Among 
the persons thus captured, was the only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Atherton, the clergyman of the village. 
The distracted parent had now been awaiting the 
arrival of these troops—which were known to be 
on the march—for forty-eight hours, until his 
heart grew sick with hope deferred; he assem- 
bled his parishioners, and besought them to fol- 
low him on the track of the natives. Those who 
had lost sister, wife, or child, were eager to set 
out; but the rest, though kind and ready, knew 
too well that the rescue could never be effected 
by so small a band as that which they mustered; 
they would go if their minister wished it; but 
they entreated him to wait a few hours longer. 

Their deliberations were interrupted by the joy- 
ful news, that the troops were approaching, and 
Mr. Atherton hastened to receive the officer, and 
communicated with him as to their march. 

The officer, Captain Turner, it appeared had 





been very ill, and when he left Boston was scarce- 
ly able to mount his horse. The journey, how- 
ever, had recruited him, and he declared himself 
ready to march to the falls, the distance of about 
twenty miles—as soon as the troops had taken 
some refreshment. Mr. Atherton, and several of 
his people, resolved to accompany the expedition. 
They had little doubt of the present safety of 
their kindred who had been carried off by some 
of Philip’s men, for he could have nothing to 
gain by their destruction, which must be follow- 
ed by the severe vengeance of the English. It 
was therefore confidently hoped that, if they 
could surprise the enemy during the night, the 
rescue of the captives, and their restoration to 
their homes, would be effected. 

The whole of that fine valley, that now stretch- 
es from Northampton to the boundary line of Ver- 
mont—filled with sweeping meadows, that run 
to the foot of the numerous ridges which branch 
out in all directions from the Green Mountains— 
was then a vast wilderness. On the western side 
of Connecticut, two streams crept out from the 
mountains, and flowed sluggishly through a great 
swamp which then spread over the beautiful 
plains where the villages of Deerfield and Green- 
field now stand. The little army, now on its 
march for the Great Falls, reached one of these 
streams, near the seat now called Meadow Banks, 
an hour after the evening had set in. The first 
step of the horses of those in the advance, as 
they plashed across the shallow stream, roused a 
small party of Indians who were then lying a few 
rods blow. One of their number who went out 
to reconnoitre, returned with the report that the 
noise was occasioned by the moose crossing the 
stream; and thus the whole party of the English 
crossed without further discovery. They then 

ushed on through the woods, and reached the 

oot of the high ridge, which separates the view 
of the Great Fall from the country on the west- 
ern side of the river, about an hour before the 
dawn of day. Here they dismounted, and secu- 
red their tired horses to the branches of trees and 
bushes; and having prepared their fire-locks and 
amunition, were summoned by the officer to pray- 
er. The light of the moon, as it struggled down 
through the trees, gave a fine effect to the scene. 
Above, arose the huge pines, through whose fine 
foliage the breeze whispered a constant and plains 
tive sigh; and the deep voice of the fall, in it- 
unbroken and uniform roar, came rising over the. 
hill, and seemed to take up their supplication, 
and bear it floating over meadow, rock and wood. 
The voice of man climbed in a strange and fear- 
ful harmony, with those voices of nature, and a8 
the various sounds mingled, clear and distinct, in 
the cold air of the morning, it seemed to the wor- 
shippers as if the power of the elements had uni- 
ted in their design. 

The party then crossed over the steep ridge, 
and formed around the narrow meadow, where 
the Indian camp lay before them. A woman, the 
only person stirring in the camp, discovered the 
Englishmen lurking among the trees, and shouted 
to arouse the warriors who lay around and in 
their tents. But they did not hear her cry; for, 
at the same instant, and drowning every other 
sound, a volley of musketry brought the savages 
upon their feet, aud echoed with a deafening roar 
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up and down the valley of the river. From out 
&e little wood two hundred white men poured 
down the meadow, and surrounded the camp ina 
semicircle, each end of which rested upon the 
stream, and left to the Indians no escape but by 
means of their canoes. Terrified, without their 
arms, and impeded by the women and children, 
who clung to them, they rushed into their boats 
and launched them upon the river, where they 
were exposed, without paddles, to the fire of the 
whites. Fora while they struggled against the 
stream with pieces of bark torn from the sides of 
the canoes, but the sure, steady, heavy current 
bore them slowly on to their fate; and when they 
saw it was inevitable, they sent up a long, pierc- 
ing shriek, and then sunk down, in sullen de- 
spair, to await the awful plunge of the cataract, 
down which they were hurrying. As each little 
vessel approached the brink, iP seemed to pause 
for a second, as if to give its wretched passen- 
rs a last farewell of the beautiful world which 
ey were thus quitting, through the agency of 
its most beautiful objects. A single ray of the 
just rising sun shot through a gulley, in the east- 
ern bank of the river, and glanced across upon 
the edge of the fall; and as each canoe passed 
swiftly out of the shade, the still forms of the 
savages flashed out fox an instant into bright re- 
lief against the dark torrent beneath them, and 
were then plunged into the boiling depths, to be 
cast up, mangled and bleeding, upon the rocks 
below. It was a fearful sight—this destruction 
of human life, by the roaring element; which 
still poured on, unconscious of what it had done; 
and those torn and mutilated limbs, as they came} 
whirling out of the agitated waters, with here 
and there a trunk in which a little life remained, 
crawling up the rocks of the island, where they 
projected into the stream. Some twenty or thir- 
ty, however, went over in safety, and were spar- 
ed to wreak their own and their comrades’ ven- 
nce on those who had thus driven them into 

e jaws of destruction. 

In a few moments, and when the English had 
supposed the enemy were all killed, or driven 
over the fatal precipice, and when they had be- 
gun to think of the women whom wd ad come 
to rescue, a light canoe shot suddenly from be- 
hind the wood, where it run down in a point to 
the water’s edge, and came sweeping by the little 
meadow, directly toward the brink of the fall A 
tall, powerful Indian, with a branching tuft of 

le’g feathers rising over his head, guided the 
little bark, with long, swift strokes of the paddle. 
It was Philip himself; he had escaped through 
the wood, to a canoe hid among the rushes that 
skirted the water. The general shout of surprise 
among the English was instantly followed by the 
discharge of five or six muskets at the bold sa- 
chem. But he swept by untouched, without turn- 
ing his eye to the shore, but keeping it steadily 
on the centre of the passage between the rock of 
the island and the western bank, where the wa- 
ter leaped in a curve over the precipice. The 
Indians had a mode of descending that passage in 
their canoes; but it wasa fearful experiment, and 
the least error of the eye or shrinking of the arm 
would dash the vessel from one to the other side 





of the deep trough, which ran in the centre of 
the torrent, and plunge the adventurer into the 


waste of waters he had dared to brave. The sa- 
chem rode safely on, passed the men who crowd- 
ed the shore, steadying his canoe, which already 
began to tremble as if in anticipation of the dan- 
gerous leap, when an Englishman suddenly ap- 
peared below him, on the rock upon the bank, at 
the distance of only a few rods. As the boat 
came rushing down the stream, this man was seen 
hurriedly preparing the lock of his gun. “ Fire! 
Fire !” cried his comrades from above. The gun 
flashed—the plume of the chieftain scattered to 
the wind, and its feathers floated gracefully down, 
kissing the water on its rapid path, and mocking 
by their flight and easy motion, the ineffectual at- 
tempt. Before the Englishman could retreat out 
of the way, the canoe had received its right di- 
rection toward the trough of the cataract. The 
sachem raised his paddle from the water, poised 
it for half a scant in his hand, and then darted 
it like a spear into the face of his foe—now but 
a few feet from him—and was instantly riding in 
safety below the falls. The blunt handle of the 
oar prostrated the Englishman upon the rock, 
There he grappled to the sharp points of the ledge 
for a moment, slipping lower and lower as his 
hold gave way, and at length dropped into the 
boiling surge to rise no more. Just as the rush 
was made toward the fall, in pursuit of the sa- 
chem, one of Captain Turner’s men discovered a 
female in the English dress upon the island that 
divides the cataract. Soon the whole party that 
had been carried off from the village a Hatfield, 
appeared upon the rocks that beetle over the 
stream, and a mutual recognition took place be- 
tween them and their kindred on the bank. 

The old clergyman beheld his daughter, and all 
saw some relation, friend or neighbor; but the 
roaring waterfall was between them, and there 
seemed to be nq means of rescuing the unha PY 
women from their present position. They called 
to each other, from both sides to catch the sound 
of well-known voices; but the deep sound of the 
plunging waters frustrated every attempt at com- 
munication, except by signs, although each party 
could distinctly see every feature in the counte- 
nances of the othér. At length, Turner directed 
the attention of his men to a passage along the 
course of the stream, below the falls, where the 
waters were comparatively smooth, being protec. 
ted by the island, which divided the force of the 
waves, and confined their violence to the two 
channels on each side of it. Here he proposed 
to them to ascend to the island, and bring off the 
captives. The attempt, however, was full of 
danger, for the current was violent, and several 
of the Indians who had escaped destruction under 
the falls, were still lingering on the rocks, through 
which the adventurers had to thread their way. 
With the greatest hazard, they had succeeded in 
crossing the rough channel which intervened be- 
tween the shore and the less turbulent — in 
the centre of the stream; when the Indians rush- 
ed upon their boats, heedless of their guns— 
which blew their very brains into the water—and 
endeavored to overturn them. But the well direc- 
ted aim of the whites soon destroyed or repulsed 
these assailants; and after toiling against the 
stream for a short time, they reached the island 
and received the women into the boats. When 
they again landed on the western bank, where 
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the anxious relations of these females had watch- 
ed the expedition, everything seemed accomplish- 
ed and all hearts were given up to the flow of 
gratitude and joy. ; 

But now they were to commence their retreat 
through a wild and swampy country, filled with 
the war parties of the Indians, and after they had 
inflicted upon them a blow which must arouse 
their severest vengeance. When they reached 
their horses, on the other side of the ridge, they 
found that the guard, who had been left with 
them, and the animals had been killed. Large 
‘ogee of blood stood upon the ground, and had | 

een splashed upon the grass by the dying convul- 
sions of the keene One animal only had 
escaped, and came neighing out of the wood, | 
into which it had fled, and where it could not be | 
taken by the Indians. It proved to be the horse 





tears run freely for this young stranger, whom 
that day had first made known to her, amid so 
much peril—to take from his belt the little amu- 
nition which it contained, and not to set out on 
her lonely way without carrying his pistols, to 
protect herself from the wild beasts, as well ag 
the Indians whom she might meet. At last, he 
sunk away, with a few half-audible words of 
rayer on his lips, and died—as he had shown 
fimeeli the whole of that arduous day—brave, 
generous and forgetful of himself. The colony 
never lost a better officer; and though his name 
is but just mentioned in the records to those peri- 
lous times, it still lingers around the spot where 
he struck so signal a blow upon the power of 
King Philip. 

It was at mid-day, that the young officer ex- 
pired in the arms of the stranger girl, who was 


of Capt. Turner; and as that officer was now | then left alone in the wilderness, with no other 
P ; = : : 

ony near ya a his ? soupe * this | companion than eo ers which nc ~ 

orse seemed providential. e little army form- | young man to that lonely spot. or hours she 
ed themselves into a close body, with the women | sat gazing upon the face of the dead—the fea- 
in their centre, and began their march. But they tures of which began to settle into that fixed look 
had not proceeded more than two miles, before an | of unearthly beauty, that lingers for a time in the 
attack was made on their rear by a large body of | human countenance, before decay begins its work. 
Indians, and nearly half their number was cut off. She could not move, she could not reflect ; the 
A little further on, the whole forest seemed to | solitude of the forest, where nature was all hush- 
swarm with the enemy ; and it was finally resolv- | ed into the deep stillness of a summer’s noon, 
ed that their only chance of safety was to dis-| with the calm, unspeaking presence of the dead, 





perse and hide themselves. Before this could be | 
accomplished, a fresh attack had driven them | 
down to the brink of a small stream—one of the | 
tributaries of the Connecticut—and Captain Tur- | 
ner, finding it impossible to make any stand | 
against the enemy, ordered the few men who still | 
remained with them to take Miss Atherton,—the | 
ony female now to be seen—across the stream ; | 
he himself lingered, reclining feebly on the neck | 
of his horse, in hopes that her father might ap- 
pear. But he was no where to be seen; the sav- | 
ages Were coming on again ; he therefore turned | 
his horse into the stream, when what was his | 
surprise and vexation, to see that the whole party | 
were hurrying on into the forest beyond, leaving | 
the young lady behind them. He tried to call 
after them, but his voice failed ; he felt suddenly 
sick and dizzy; exhausted nature could do no 
more, and he had just strength enough to spur 
his horse, when a shot from the wood piercing 
his side, he fell across the animal’s neck, cling- 
ing to his mane. The Indians, thinking him dead, 
and not seeing the lady on the opposite shore, 
gave up the pursuit. 

The horse bore his dying rider carefully up the 
bank, and halted instinctively, when the young 
lady ran to assist the wounded man from the sad- 
dle. The wound was found to be mortal and the 

oung man was slowly sinking under the flow of 

lood, which they had no means to check. Still 
no murmur escaped him; and the few thoughts 
he could give to their present situation, were 
merely to direct Miss Atherton not to remain by 
his body when he had breathed his last, but to 
follow the course of the stream which would 
finally lead her into the white settlements. Ina 
short time his utterance became more rapid, and 
iy kindled as he spoke of the manner in 
which his mission had been performed, and the 





great confidence it would inspire throughout the 
colony. Then he directed the poor 5 gles a 


was awful. She forgot herseli—her life, her 
safety, her exposure, far from any aid—and there 
seemed to be no world, no home—nothing but the 
deep presence of the world of nature around her, 
and the dead body, and the horse that stood qui- 
etly gazing on his master, as if he, in his brute 
sympathy, were conscious of all that had hap- 
pened. Many hours had passed on, and still she 
was there, with the faithful beast waiting patient- 
ly for service. At length the declining sun 
aroused her to a sense of her desolation and ex- 
posure. She arose and endeavored to fix her 
mind upon the scene itself, that she might de- 
scribe it, should she ever reach her home; then 
taking the horses’ bridle in her hand, she moved 
slowly away from the spot, but in a direction op- 
posite to that she ought to have taken. She had 
not gone many steps, before the animal halted 
and refused to be urged any farther. This was 
not unaccountable, but she did not wait to reason; 
she hurried on, and before she had gone far, he 
came pm, oma after her, and placed himself di- 
rectly in her path, and seemed to wish to prevent 
her progress. This was again and again repeat- 
ed, until she lost all courage and patience, and 
sank upon the ground where she fell asleep, ex- 
hausted and in tears. Her dreams at once took 
their hue from her real situation. She fancied 
that she was wandering in a strange ony by 
the side of a river; and that, instead of follow- 
ing with the current she had gone against it, and 
had thus lost her way. 

The morning dawned in all that fulness of life 
and beauty which carried its cheering influences 
into the saddest and most desolate hearts. The 
lost girl awoke refreshed and encouraged, and 
there stood the horse, feeding on the short grass 
of the wood, without the appearance of having 
deserted her through the night. Her dream was 
the first thing that presented itself to her mind; 
and after some moments’ reflection, the whole 
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was so Vividly and strikingly connected with her 
real situation, that she resolved at once to follow 
its admonition. She had no sooner set out in the 
direction taken by the stream itself, than the 
horse seemed to follow her with the greatest ala- 
crity. In a short time they emerged from the 
thicker part of the forest, and she was enabled to 
make a better use ofhim. After a long and wea; 
ry day of travel, through wood and swamp, she 
reached in safety her home, from which she had 
been carried four days before. Her story is still 
told by the people of that country, among the 
other incidents and sufferings in Philip’s war. 


MAIDENHOOD. 
BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 
O Eva! thou the pure in heart, 
Why falls thy trembling voice ? 
A blush is on thy maiden cheek, 
And yet thine eyes rejoice. 
Another glory wakes for thee 
Where’er thine eyes may rest; 
And deeper, holier thoughts arise 
Within thy peaceful breast. 


Thine eyelids droop in tenderness, 
New smiles thy lips combine, 

For thou dost fee) another soul 
Is blending into thine. 

Thou upward raisest thy meek eyes, 
And it is sweet to thee; 

To feel the weakness of thy sex, 
Is more than majesty. 


wore 


“MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 


Four months had flown swiftly away since Ed- 
ward Somerton had married Rose Bland. One 
summer evening toward sunset, as they sat to- 
gether at a window opening on to a garden, en- 
joying the welcome coolness, and talking over 
various matters with that interest in each other 
which 2% generally evince four months after 
marriage, Rose, for the first time began to pout. 
Edward had, she said, flirted desperately with 
Mrs. Harding on the preceding evening. He had 
spoken to her in a low tone several times, and 
had been heard publicly to declare that Harding 
was a fortunate fellow. If this were the way he 
meant to go on, she should be wretched, and no 
longer place any confidence in his affection. 

“My pretty dear,” said Edward, placing his 
arm around the waist of his wife, and accompa- 
nying this action by another trifling performance, 
“don’t be jealous. Believe me there is no cause. 
Of one of the occasions when I addressed Mrs. 
Harding in so low a tone, I remarked the room 
was very warm; and on another, if I remember 
rightly, I observed that the last novel was very 
dull; so you will perceive our conversation was 
really of a most innocent description. And Rose, 
because I said Harding was a fortunate feilow, it 
is not to be inferred that I must endeavor to ren- 
der him an unfortunate fellow.” 

The mild answer failed to turn away the wrath 
of Rose. She coquettishly refused to be convin- 
ced, became more violent and unreasonable, and 
finally retired precipitately from the room, with 
her handkerchief applied to her eyes. 





Edward quietly put up his feet on the chair 
she had left vacant, and leaned back in medita- 
tion. 

Here was the decisive moment which would 
most likely determine whether they were to dwell 
together for the future happily or miserably. 
Rose was a dear girl—a sweet girl; but she had 
large black eyes, and they are very dangerous. 
She had been an only daughter, too, and perhaps 
a little spoiled; but with fewer faults might she 
not have been less‘charming? It is worth study- 
ing how to live lovingly with such a creature, 
especially when you know that she mars, by her 
capriciousness, her own happiness as much as 
yours. 

Edward felt that the charge of his wife was 
totally unfounded, and he half suspected that she 
believed so herself, but had resolved to be, or 
seem, out of humor without any very particular 
cause. One thing was evident—that she could 
not hear reason. Something else must therefore 
be tried, in order to allay any future storm—for 
this was probably the very first of a series. Ed- 
ward resolved to try music. 

He was an amateur of some pretensions, and 
he set himself immediately to call over in his 
memcry the melodies most likely to calm the pas- 
sions and exert a soothing effect on the temper. 
He made choice of three, which he arranged in a 
graduated scale, to be used according to the ur- 
gency of the occasion; gentle, more gentle, and 
most gentle, as the outbreak was or became vio- 
lent, more violent, or most violent. The scale 
contained only three degrees. As the heat rose, 
this conjugal thermometer fell; but below the 
third and lowest all was zero and undefined mys- 
tery. Patience therefore acted the part of mer- 
cury reversed. 

The melodies were the following, and were ar- 
ranged in the following order :—‘ In my cottage 
near a wood,” “Sul margine d’un rio,” and 
** Home, sweet home.” — were all of a pleas- 
ing, touching character ; the last purely domestic, 
and under the circumstances, conveying a deli- 
cate satire likely to do good. He had hitherto 

Jayed these popular airs on the German flute ; 
but he proposed now to execute them in a grace- 
ful, apparently unpremeditated, whistle. His 
plan thus settled, Edward felt his mind quite 
easy, and he awaited the appearance of Mrs. 
Somerton with a gratifying consciousness of be- 
ing ready for whatever might occur. 

i due time came coffee. The injured lady 


‘came too, and with a placid countenance, betray- 


ing no lingering evidence of its late unamiable 
expression. Neither husband nor wife mateany 
allusion to their misunderstanding, and they pass- 
ed a pleasant evening, made up of conversation, 
the piano-forte, and chess. 

But the next morning—the very next morning, 
Rose favored her dear Edward with a number of 
the series. She wanted him to walk out with 
her, and he declared that unfortunately he should 
be too busy to go with her all day. This was 
quite sufficient raw material for a girl of spirit to 
work upon. 

“Tm sure you don’t want to go, Edward,” 
said she, pouting in exact imitation of fit num- 
ber one. “At least you don’t want to go with 
ME.” 
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Edward plunged both his hands into the pock- 
ets of his dressing gown—threw himself indo- 
lently on a sofa—gazed abstractedly at a bronze 
bust of Shakspere on the mantelpiece—and be- 
gan whistling in a low tone a plaintive melody, 
it was “ In my cottage near a wood.” 

“If it were any one but your wife,” continued 
Mrs. Somerton, with pointed emphasis, ‘‘ You 
would be ready enough to come; but wives, you 
know, are always neglected.” Mr. Somerton 
continued whistling. 

“I beg, Mr. Somerton,” exclaimed Mrs. Somer- 
ton, with a withering look, “that you will not 
whistle in that very disagreeable manner while I 
am speaking to you. If I am not worthy of your 
love, I trust I am worthy of common attention.” 

Edward plunged his hands deeper into his 
pockets, removed his eyes from the bust of Shak- 
spere, and fixed them in intense regard on a bust 
of Milton. He paused suddenly inthe air which 
he was whistling and commenced another ; it was 
“* Sul margine d’un rio.” 

Mrs. Somerton retired hastily with her pretty 
face buried in a white cambric pocket-handker- 
chief. 

For five whole days after this scene all was 
haleyon weather. Doves might have beheld and 
envied. Honey was still to be found in the moon, 
and no impolitic reference to either of the two 
foolish quarrels gave any the slightest dash of 
bitter. 

But on the sixth day there appeared clouds. 
Edward had been into town, and rad promised to 
bring a pair of new bracelets for Rose. He ar- 
rived home punctually at dinner-time, but with- 
out the bracelets—he had forgotten them. I put 
it to you whether this was not enough to try the 
temper of a saint? They were going the next 
evening to a large party, and Rose had intended 
to inspect the important ornaments this evening, 
and take Edward’s opinion, so that there sult 
be time to change them if not approved of. Now 
she could not do so—and all from his horrid for- 
= She must either go in a stupid old- 
ashioned thing, or put on new ones in a hurry, 
good or bad, just as they happened to be. It 
was most annoying—that indeed it was! 

Edward made many apologies. He was sin- 
cerely sorry to have disappointed her, and even 
offered to return to town after dinner and repair 
his neglect. Oh no; she would not hear of his 
taking so much trouble for ner. What did he 
care whether sHe were disappointed or not? His 
> agama showed how much he thought of 

er ! 

Edward again essayed the soothing system, for 
he loved her, and was conscious that he had 
given her cause for some slight chagrin. How- 
ever, she became so persevering that but one 
course was left him to pursue—he left off talking 
and took to whistling. 

I tremble for the future peace of Rose while I 
relate that he considered himself justified in de- 
pm ota Sy once to the second degree of the 
scale. He commenced, Andante ma non troppo, 
** Sul margine d’un rio.” 

‘To leave me in such a situation!” exclaimed 
the ill-used wife, in a voice interrupted by sobs, 
‘when I had set my heart upon those bracelets. 
It is very, very unkind, Edward.” 





Edward appeared wrapt in meditation and mu- 

sic. He whistled with great taste and feeling, 
accenting the first note of each bar as it should 
be accented. But upon another more cutting ob- 
servation from Mrs. Somerton, he stopped short, 
looked sternly at her, and began “* Home, sweet 
home.” 
- What was to follow? He had reached the last 
degree, and all else was at random. Should this 
fal, the case was indeed hopeless. Shadows of 
demons hovered around, holding forth tempting- 
ly deeds of separation. The bright gold wedding- 
ring on the lady’s finger grew dull and brassy. 

Edward Somerton stood in the centre of the 
room, with his arms folded, gazing with a steady 
gaze into the very soul of his wife, who, under 
the strange fascination, could not turn away her 
head. With a clear and untremulous whistle he 
recited the whole of that beautiful Sicilian melo- 
dy from the first note to the last. Then revolv- 
ing slowly on his heel, without saying a word 
he left the room, shutting the door punctiliously 
after him. Mrs. Somerton sunk overpowered on 
the sofa. 

Rose, though pretty, was not silly; she saw 
clearly that she had made a mistake, and, like a 
sensible girl, she resolved not to go on with it 
merely because she had begun it. Bad temper, 
it seemed, would only serve to make her ridicu- 
lous instead of interesting—and that was not al- 
together the effect desired, 

Tn half an hour the husband and wife met at 
the dinner table. Mrs. Somerton sat smiling at 
the head, and was very attentive in helping Mr. 
Somerton to the choicest morsels. He was in 
unusually high spirits, and a more happy small 
party could scarcely be met with. 

From that day (which was ten years ago) to 
the present time, Mrs. Somerton has never found 
fault without cause. Once or twice, indeed, she 
has gone so far as to look serious about nothing; 
but the frown left her countenance at once when 
Edward began to whistle in a low tone, as if un- 
consciously, the first few bars of “In my cottage 
near a wood.” 


en eee 


CHARACTER OF AN UPSTART. 


‘“‘THank Heaven!” exclaimed old Grubs, stand- 
ing near a mountain, and looking with infinite 
complacency at the domains the auctioneer’s 
hammer had assigned him; “ thank Heaven! I 
am worth at least half a million! 

*“«T am worth at least half a million!” says he, 


|‘ fairly scraped together; earned by lucky hits 


at change. Well! I think I'll buy a borough 

for Jack; and Bob shall have a company. Pol- 

IY yes Polly shall take the booing earl of Little- 
ale. 

“Tam worth at least half a million! I was 
just sixty-five last Candlemas. I am yet hale 
and strong. Go to: I’ll withdraw from the bus- 
tle of the world, and the busy hum of men. I'll 
retire and enjoy life. 

** Good !” continued old Grubs, manfully stump- 
ing up the mountain’s side, “Good! I am worth 
at least half a million! aye, here I’ll build me @ 
snug warm box; there I’ll plant my orchard; on 
this side I'll have my summer-house, on that my 
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hot-beds; round that angle we’ll run up the sta- 
bles; yonder Ill dig my ice-house,—whew ! how 
all those filthy huts and hovels stand blocking 
up my view! No matter! I'll even take them off 
Squire Bumpkin’s hands at once: then—every 
one shall come down.” 

“Consider, your worship,” observed the stew- 
ard, “consider, Sir, what can those poor pea- 
sants, so hard at work, or their wives, do with- 
out cottages ?” 

“Do! curse ’em! do! Faith, let them do as 
well as they can; ’tis noconcernof mine. And, 
hark ye, friend! do you see that village-mill, 
which makes such an infernal clack? Do you 
see, I say, how its wheel obstructs the stream 
which waters my grounds? Come, no words! 
that shall go too.” 

“ Dear, your honor, consider, where shall the 
neighbors get their corn ground ?” 

“ Fiddle-faddle, man! Let them grind it where 
they can; but not near my house.” 

So sagely speculated old Grubs; and hée came 

home pleased with the oy of his brain. He 
supped heartily, he took his ale, and he cracked 
his jokes ; he smoked out two pipes of best Vir- 
ginia, and he went to bed. A fit of apoplexy 
came on suddenly in the night, and—he never 
more awoke. 
_ The cots, therefore, and the village mill con- 
tinue as they were; and the peasantry live on as 
they were wont; while old Grubs, who was 
worth at least half a million, rots in the village 
churchyard, and his name is forgotten upon 
Change. 





A PICTURE. 


A woodland path. 
That leads me to a quiet glade, I tread. 
The sunshine twinkles round me, and the wind 
Touches my brow with delicate, downy kiss. 
A stillness so intense around is breathed, 
That the light crackling of the withered leaves 
On which I tread sounds loudly. Dropped beneath, 
The walnut clicks, as though a pebble smote 
On water, and the tiny beech-nuts, showered 
By the gray-squirrel leaping from his branch, 
Patter like rain-drops. A. B. STREET. 





THE MISERS OF ANTWERP. 


Tue story and fate of the two misers of Antwerp 
are now nearly forgotten; a tradition rather than 
atrue history. Even the celebrated picture which 
tepresents these men tells no more of their story 
than a 4 go does respecting the country it 
designs; but like this it is a good starting-post. 

Tom curiosity respecting this picture, a 
been enabled to make out the following particulars 
of their lives and subsequent fate. If less ap- 
palling than the wholesale butcheries of modern 
times, it was once considered a tale of fearful 
interest. 

It was in a narrow street turning out of the 
Rue de la Mer, that a house had remained unten- 
anted for many years, from a reputation it had 
very generally acquired of being haunted. Ill- 
fame had done its worst upon the building, and 
had exorcised all good and cheerful spirits from 
the building; its many stories of broken win- 





dows, with their high gable ends, alone attesting 
it had once been of some importance. About the 
period of the commencement of our story, it 
again received inmates, but of a nature perfectly 
suited to its present gloomy appearance. Two 
old men were allowed to occupy an unfurnished 
apartment and its adjoining closet. Some com- 
passionate neighbors bestowed a straw mattrees 
and a little covering, pitying, perhaps, the ill- 
sorted union of old age and 2 anne, this, toge- 
ther with a small stove, a saucepan, a lamp, two 
chairs, soon despoiled of their backs to convert 
into fuel, a deal table, a large wooden trunk, and 
small iron chest, were all these new comers added 
for the comfort of their home. 

The habits of these men, abiding in a house 
supposed to be haunted, strangers too in the good 
town of Antwerp, cmnaenal for a while much 
curious remark and observation; but even the 
active principle of curiosity will die of inanition ; 
and their unvarying daily history at length si- 
lenced and baffled suspicion. In the course of 
time the very oddity that had occasioned remark 
seemed natural and appropriate. It was not 
known by what train of circumstances, and their 
corresponding action on the mind, these two bro- 
thers—for such was the legal as well as charac- 
teristic relationship between them—had adopted 
the gentlemanly vice of avarice; or if from earl 
youth it had been their natural tendency, mould- 
ed into character by the thousand accidents that 
fashion men’s minds. In the town of Antwerp 
they were never otherwise knowm than as men 
of penurious habits, about whom there hung 
some mystery, by many supposed to be the mys- 
tery of wealth. 

However this might be, one brother alternately 
remained at home, while the other bent his way 
to the bridge that used to cross the Rue de la Mer 
when a canal ran through it—on this bridge to 

ost himself indifferently in the summer or more 
inclement season, to om alms from — decent 
poreenget, plying thankless trade from break of 
— until the waters reflected dimly the decaying 
ight. 

The appearance of these two misers,—though 
wretched in the extreme, half clothed and fed, 
the hungry look of their tribe upon them, the 
compressed and indrawn life, the clutching grasp 
of the long, lean, withered hand closing on every 
cent with all the strength left in the attenuated 
body,—had nevertheless in it an air of decayed 
gentility, which, despite the offensive whine of 
mendicity, induced most passengers to drop a 
little solid charity into the eager palm of either 
beggar—I say their appearance, for in the gaunt 
famine-struck form, in features, voice, even in the 

ace of person, one could not be identified apart 
rom the other, save after close and minute obser- 
vation. 

It might have been a curious spectacle to have 
watial these two wretched old men after the 
entrance of him who had been plying his pro- 
ductive trade upon the bridge; the quiet grim 
smile with which he counted his day’s gain into 
the other’s hand; the mutual satisfaction with 
which it was added to the contents of the wooden 
trunk already so weighty with copper coin, that 
no single man could raise it. Then would they 
silently sit down to the supper which he at home: 
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had prepared. Stale fish, the refuse of some 
neighbor’s dinner ; or, as a luxury on fete days, 
a boiled morsel of half-dried pork, of which they 
previously devoured the fat and fragrant soup, 
formed the materials of this repast. With such 
dainty fare, their equanimity of temper was un- 
likely to be disturbed by the intrusion of visitors ; 
nor were they ever known to ask a neighbor 
into their room. It wasa curious fact, that even 
a hungry dog never whined to them for food ; it 
would seem the wretched curs were disciples of 
Lavater, that they looked in the pinched faces of 
the brothers, and felt an appeal to their compas- 
sion would be vain. Their affection for each 
other, which appeared their strongest feeling 
after their love of hoarding money, was not un- 
mingled with suspicion, for each never failed to 
count their valueless treasure after the other. 
After supper, however, came their hour of delight ; 
then were the cold and pain and tauntings of the 
day forgotten; then did the bitter revilings of 
those without charity seem music to their very 
souls; a genial heat warmed the lagging blood 
in their shrunk veins ; the triumph, not less deli- 
cious because untold, was theirs. A turbaned 
monarch of a land of slaves has less his soul’s 
desire meg than our two humble, despised, 
and solitary men, when, after renewed examina- 
tion of the well-secured door and windows, first 
by one and then another pair of peering grey eyes, 
the coffer before mentioned was placed on the 
table. Then with their stools touching each 
other in exquisitely delicious approximation, the 
iron box was opened, and the misers began to 
count their gold ; the feeble glimmer of an ill-fed 
lamp lighting a board spread with golden treasure. 

Curiosity had wholly died away respecting 
these men, when new food was given to the gos- 
sips of the neighborhood by the sudden introduc- 
tion of a beautiful high-spirited girl, the newly 
acknowledged daughter of the younger of the 
misers. Of all the possible additions to this con- 
fined family circle, none could seem so utterly 
inappropriate. 

It appeared from the unwary prattle of the girl 
to the neighbors that she had been placed at 
school from her earliest recollections by an old 
childless lady, whose companion her mother had 
been, who had died in giving her birth. What- 
ever, in other respects, the conduct of her father, 
it was known after the old lady’s death, that at 
least he had so far acted honorably as to have 
made the young woman his wife. The pro- 
perty of her benefactress died with her; and 
thus the child of her adoption became, from a 
free, gay, petted girl, delighting in the sunshiny 
air, the inmate of a dwelling far more gloomy 
than a cloister, for there the mind may make its 
own creations of delight; whereas the moral 
gloom that invests the covetous and niggardly 
mind poisons every healthful spring of existence, 
nor fails to exercise its pestilential and restrictive 
power over the brightest natures subject to its 
influence. 

At first the young girl wept and prayed, entrea- 
ted with soft, childish pleadings, and then stamp- 
ed with passion, haughtily demanding as a right, 
sufficient food and clothing, and free egress, in 
lieu of wretched fare and rags, and unwhole- 
some confinement; but when she found that nei- 





ther passionate nor gentle sorrow moved either 
father or uncle to the slightest variation of ex- 

ression in speech or feature, a sort of numbness 
Fell upon her mind. A “go to, child, you cost 
enough already, you are no offspring of mine to 
love such wanton waste, but you will learn bet- 
ter ;’ then a feeble falling back upon his seat, and 
a murmur, was all the reply she usually received, 
‘«‘ Why did the old foo) die, to send this plague 
upon me in mine old age,” was the most sensible 
impression Rebecca ever contrived to make, 
Finding that her own more ductile and youthful 
mind must bend or break against the stony coffer 
of a miser’s heart, the girl suddenly seemed to 
change her character; and from haughty sullen- 
ness and violent reproaches, to sink into no un- 
gentle if enforced acquiescence. Famished with 
hunger, she at length learned to partake of their 
distasteful meal, and sought on every occasion to 
exert the wisdom of the weak against the strong. 
The contest might in the end have proved une- 
qual; but as her years ripened, a woman’s intel- 
ligence, that precocious tact by which she sup- 
plies and sometimes outstrips the stronger judg- 
ment of the other sex, assisted her with its avail- 
ing power. It is true thatcunning and subterfuge 
were her only weapons; but as she was of an 
unshrinking temper, and as firm and implacable, 
in her own way, as her sire, she only disguised 
her hatred of home and its inmates, to find a 
fitting occasion to prove it. It was not singular 
that a temper by nature unconciliatory should be 
driven to cunning for its defence, and to hate 
those who made such defence necessary ; but it 
was, indeed, singular that the misers never 
sought to send her from them to earn subsistence 
for herself, a boon she ardently implored. She 
thought it was cruelty that denied this to her, but 
it might be that these rigid and penurious men 
rao, a kind of satisfaction in gazing on the 
faultless face of their young relation, in watching 
the movements that perfect formation rather than 
early instruction rendered purely graceful ; and 
they might derive an affectionate and po 

ride from the sansation that their blood flowed 
in the veins of so fair a creature. Fair, indeed, 
was the appropriate term to apply to her, for the 
bloom that almost dyed her cheek on her first 
arrival soon disappeared with hard fare and con- 
finement; and though her spirit ultimately rose 
from its first depression, the bloom had departed 
forever. Still no one could look upon a counte- 
nance moulded to the most delicate and purest 
beauty, though unsmiling and condensed in its 
expression, without admiration, and that sort of 
delight which the initiated feel on examining @ 
fine picture. 

Little as Rebecca was suffered to quit her home, 
it was nevertheless sometimes necessary to allow 
her to go to mass; and as it would have inter- 
fered with the dayly monotonous employments 0 
the misers to accompany her, it was usual to suffer 
her on such occasions to depart alone, with in- 
junctions somewhat similar to those which Shy- 
lock addresses to Jessica; and they were as ad- 
mirably obeyed. Instead of going to mass, Re- 
becca sought in every casual acquaintance some 
relief from the disease-like oppression that at 
home was her constant suffering. At home she 
was her own centre, all her thoughts revolved 
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round herself to harden her to the most callous 
selfishness. Sympathy with the misers was im- 
possible; but it was no worse an evil to love the 
accumulation of gold than to lose all power of 
sympathy with the joy and grief of others. Re- 
becca possessed no youthful feelings, compres- 
sion had killed them, and the result was fatal to 
her character and happiness. The temptations 
she encountered to change her mode of life for 
one more luxurious were not unfrequent; it was 
not the vice of the life offered to her choice, nor 
its shame and loneliness, nor its corruption and 
induration of the heart, that deterred her from 
adopting it; for she felt so utterly degraded by 
her present state and occupation, that she thought 
it impossible to sink lower in the scale of human- 
ity. But she was guarded by that passion which 
alike leads to crime and guards from evil, in its 
various powers too often omnipotent, especially 
with women. It would have been a happy ac- 
cident had the man she loved proved worthy of 
her affection—he might have exerted a beneficial 
influence over her destiny. The chances were 
not, however, in this unhappy girl’s favor. 

Struck with her beauty, a young man, of open 
and prepossessing appearance, followed her home. 
An acquaintance commenced under such circum- 
stances could scarcely prove fortunate in its 
results. It was but natural that one unused to 
even words of kindness, the common coin of 
affection, should affix an undue value to passion- 
ate love and admiration—it seemed to raise her to 
herself, and for this fanciful elevation she felt 
deeply grateful. From her childhood the foun- 
tain of affection had been closed, but the weight 
that had kept down its waters was suddenly re- 
moved, and they bubbled up, threatening to over- 
whelm and astonish by their lavish waste. The 
mixture of pain, however, always associated 
with the pleasure of a maiden’s first affection, 
added to her habit of suppressing the outward 
expression of her most innocent thoughts, re- 
strained her for a length of time from the confes- 
sion of her love, and thus probably increased the 
passion of her lawless and abandoned lover. 

We will not pursue the history of their unholy 
loves, but come at once to its result and the con- 
clusion of our tale. 

One stormy night, when the raging winds that 
howled through the air, the roaring thunder and 
beating rain, made such a confusion of noise as 
to render all other sounds inaudible, Rebecca 
opened the casement of the closet within the 
room where the misers slept with their treasure, 
and silently admitted her lover through this en- 
trance. It was the dead hourof night; the storm 
that raged without, alone might have appalled the 
hardiest ; yet Rebecca’s stern pale face, just dis- 
cernable by the light of a lantern her lover held, 
exhibited no fear of the elemental war, her whole 
anxiety appeared lest Albert should be heard by 
the sleepers within. Of this there was little 
chance ; and after closing the window, she stole 
softly to her lover’s side. ‘‘ Are you determin- 
ed?” she asked inquiringly. ‘‘ Resolved,” was 
his cold reply ; and placing the dark lantern in 
her hand, he commanded her instantly to lead the 
way. The door that separated her closet from 
the misers’ room was shut, and she opened it 
slowly and with difficulty, ‘Shall I go alone?” 





said Albert, who fancied her hand trembled. 
“Incur danger alone?” said Rebecca, reproach- 
fully—* no, no, no, I have courage—fear me 
not.” They entered the chamber. 

It now became evident they meditated a deed 
of blood, for Albert produced a hammer, and ad- 
vanced to the head of the wretched bed on which 
the brothers slept. The woman held the lantern, 
turning away her face with something of the 
look of that exquisite painting in the Louvre, 
which represents Herodias’ daughter bearing St. 
John’s head on a charger; the same disgust, not 
of the deed, but of the object before her; the 
same firmness of expression, so remarkably con- 
joined with feminine delicacy of outline and small 
accurately defined features. She heard a blow— 
a dead cold sound—a groan—another, and her 
old father was dead. A slight shudder passed 
through her frame, but did not disturb the pale, 
pure marble of her face; no other evidence did 
she give of emotion. In the meantime the other 
miser had awakened. Alarm for his gold was 
evidently strong as his love of life. ‘Ihave no 
money,” he said, “I am a beggar, a poor old 
beggar, ninety years old—ninety years old and 
upwards—not a cent to bury me.” Almost a 
smile curved Rebecca’s beautiful lip. A laugh of 
scorn burst from the murderer as his heavy iron- 
armed hand fell upon the hoary head of the aged 
miser. But he struggled fearfully for his life 
and his treasure; he forced Albert’s hand from 
his mouth, and cried for succor. One quickly 
stifled shriek, and the unequal struggle was over 
—it was the wailing of an infant in the grasp of 
a giant. Rebecca, during this dreadful scene, 
trembled violently, yet felt forced to look upon 
the deed ; the struggle, brief as it was, seemed to 
her more appalling than the silent, painless death 
of her own father. There were the few and dif- 
ficult tears of age—the cry for help, faint and 
unavailing, but never unfelt, unheard, in the 
secret heart of the veriest ruffian trained to a 
trade of blood. And now all was silent, yet the 
guilty pair stood face to face, without power to 
move. Theclock of the cathedral struck; the 
subsided storm made now every stroke distinct] 
toned upon the silent night. Rebecca felt ap all. 
ed by this natural circumstance. One little hour 
since that she had counted in trembling expecta- 
tion of the murderer, and she was yet guiltless 
of any actual crime. Now the leprosy of guilt 
had spotted her sinful soul, and no hour could 
strike and find herinnocent. But a softer feeling 
stole upon her mind, even in this first hour of 
remorse; for Albert,.not for self, she had sur- 
passed her sex in strength and courage, and alas! 
in crime. But his love would sometimes soothe 
her unexpressed agony; and sometimes bright 
brief passages of passionate love would heal a 
charm even to her parricidal existence. A tear 
trembled on her eyelids, and hung on her dark 
lashes, a tear that neither filial affection nor re- 
morse could have won frdm her; and she turned 
the full expression of her softened eyes upon 
Albert—his refused to meet that glance ; he poin- 
ted to the bed’s head, that she might take the key 
of the coffer from under the pillow of her mur- 
dered relatives. She silently obeyed the motion 
of his hand, and as she did so, stained her hand 
with blood. She saw Albert’s eyes were fixed 
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upon the stain, while she unlocked the coffer 
that gave him, along with herself, golden inde- 
pendence, and yet she felt chilled at their expres- 
sion. ‘ And now, Albert, let us fly this place 
forever, and endeavor to forget the past.” Her 
musical voice trembled, but more with love than 
with horror. “Fly with thee, woman!’ was 
Albert’s stern reply: ‘ay, I should feel well 
with the arms of a murderess about my neck. 
Could no tie bind you—not even the sacred name 
of father? What, court destruction at your 
hands when you may please to tire of me? Wo- 
man! thou art beautiful, and I loved thee, but 
now thy beauty seems to me that of a demon—I 
loathe thee !” 

Rebecca heard breathlessly every word distinct- 
ly as it was uttered; the overwhelming thought 
that solely for him, at his bidding, she had aided 
a deed of blood, played false with her soul’s 
eternal welfare; to be thus by him rewarded, 
choked the words that swelled her proud bosom 
for utterance ; the beautiful small features became 
convulsed with feelings she could not express, 
yet far too powerful to bear suppression. Blood 
gushed to her mouth, to her nostrils, ever her 
eyes seemed filled with blood, and she fell a corpse 
at the feet of the murderer. 

A new emotion now took hold of this wretch- 
ed man ; he raised the girl in his arms, and tried 
to call the dead to life by the same weak wea- 
pons that had the power to kill. His passionate 
appeals were fruitless, and he remained stupified, 
like a drunken man, over his third victim, till he 
was thus discovered by an accidental visitor, who 
immediately delivered him over to justice :—with 
him justice was condemnation. 


Pr Prom Pnrws*” 


THE BOB-O-LINKUM. 
BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 
Tov vocal sprite—thou feathered troubadour! 
In pilgrim weeds through many aclime a ranger, 
Com’st thou to doff thy russet suit once more, 

And play in foppish trim the masking stranger ? 
Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts in nature : 
But wise, as all of us, perforce, must think ’em, 
The school-boy best hath fix’d thy nomenclature, 

And poets, too, must call thee Bob-O-Linkum. 


Say! art thou long ’mid forest glooms benighted, 
So glad to skim our laughing meadows over— 
With our gay orchards here so much delighted, 
It makes thee musical, thou airy rover ? 
Or are those borrowed notes the pilfered treasure 
Of fairy isles, which thou hast learned to ravish 
Of all their sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure, 
And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish ? 


They tell sad stories of thy mad-cap freaks, 
Wherever o’er the land thy pathway ranges ; 

And even in a brace of wandering weeks, 
They say, alike thy song and plumage changes: 

Here both are gay ; and when the buds put forth, 
And leafy June is shading rock and river, 

Thou art unmatched, blithe warbler of the North, 
While through the balmy air thy clear notes quiver. 


Joyous, yet tender—was that gush of song 
Caught from the brooks, where ’mid its wild flowers 
smiling, 
The silent prairie listens all day long, 
The only captive to such sweet beguiling; 
Or did’st thou, flitting through the verdurous halls 





And columned isles of western groves symphonious, 
Learn from the tuneful woods, rare madrigals, 
To make our flowering pastures here harmonious. 


Caught’st thou thy carol from Otawa maid, 
Where, through the liquid fields of wild rice plashing 
Brushing the ears from off the burdened blade, 
Her birch canoe o’er some lone lake is flashing ? 
Or did the reeds of some savannah South 
Detain thee while thy northern flight pursuing, 
To place those melodies in thy sweet mouth, 
The spice-fed winds had taught them in their wooing? 


Unthrifty prodigal :—is no thought of ill 
Thy ceaseless roundelay disturbing ever ? 
Or doth each pulse in choiring cadence still 
Throb on in music till it rest forever? 
Yet now in wildered maze of concord floating, 
'T would seem that glorious hymning to prolong, 
Old Time in hearing thee might fall a-doating, 
And pause to listen to thy rapturous song! 





THE DILEMMA. 
BY H. G. BELL. 


By St. Agatha! I believe there is something in 
the shape of a tear in those dark eyes of mine, 
about which the women rave so unmercifully, 
said the young Fitzclarence, as, after an absence 
of two years, he came once more in sight of his 
native village of Malhamdale. He stood upon 
the neighboring heights, and watched the curling 
smoke coming up from the cottage chimneys in 
the clear blue sky of evening, and saw the last 
beams of the setting sun, playing upon the wes- 
tern walls of his father’s old baronial mansion, 
and, a little farther off, he could distinguish the 
trees and pleasure-grounds of Sir Meredith Ap- 
leby’s less ancient seat. Then he thought of 
ulia Appleby, the baronet’s only child, his youth- 
ful playmate, his first friend, and his first love; 
and as he thought of her, he sighed. I wonder 
why he sighed! When they parted two years 
before, sanctioned and encouraged by their re- 
spective parents, (for there was nothing the old 
eople wished more than a union between the 
amilies,) they had sworn eternal fidelity, and 
plighted their hearts irrevocably to each other. 
Fitzclarence thought of all this, and again he 
sighed. Different people are differently affected 
by the same things. After so long an absence, 
many a man would, in the exuberance of his 
feelings, have thrown himself down upon the 
first bed of wild-flowers he came to, and spouted 
long speeches to himself out of all known plays. 
Our hero preferred indulging in the following lit- 
tle soliloquy :—‘ My father will be amazingl 
glad to see me,” said he to himself; “and so will 
my mother, and so will my old friend the antedi- 
luvian butler Morgan ap-Morgan, and so will the 
pointer-bitch Juno, and so will my pony Troilus; 
—a pretty figure, by-the-bye, I should cut now 
upon Troilus, in this gay military garb of mine, 
with my sword rattlirig between his legs, and my 
white plumes streaming in the air like a rainbow 
over him! And Sir Meredith Appleby, too, with 
his great gouty leg, will hobble through the room 
in ecstacy as soon as I present myself before 
him ;—and Julia—poor Julia, will blush, and 
smile, and come flying into my arms like a shut- 
tlecock. Heigho !~—I ama very miserable young 
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officer. The silly girl loves me; her imagination 
is all crammed with hearts and darts; she will 
bore me to death with her sighs, and her tender 
lances, and her allusions to time past, and her 
— of time to come, and all the artillery of a 
lovesick child’s brain. What, in the name of 
the Pleiades,am I to do? I believe I had a sort 
of penchant for her once, when I was a mere boy 
in my nurse’s leading-strings ; I believe I did give 
her some slight hopes at one time or other; but 
now—O! Rosalind! dear—delightful”— 

Here his feelings overpowered him, and pullin 
a miniature from his bosom, he covered it wit 
kisses. Sorry am I to be obliged to confess that 
it was not the miniature of Julia. 

“But what is to be done?” he at length resum- 
ed.—‘‘ The poor girl will go mad; she will hang 
herself in her garters; or down herself, like 
Ophelia, in a brook under a willow. AndI shall 
be her murderer! I, who have never yet knocked 
on the head a single man in the field of battle, 
will commence my warlike operations by break- 
ing the heart of a woman. By St. Agatha! it 
must not be; I must be true to my engagement. 
Yes! though I become myself a martyr, I must 
obey the dictates of honor. Forgive me, Rosa- 
lind, heavenliest object of my adoration! Let 
not thy Fitzclarence”— 

Here his voice became again inarticulate; and, 
as he winded down the hill, nothing was heard 
but the echoes of the multitudinous kisses he con- 
tinued to lavish on the little brilliantly-set por- 
trait he held in his hands. 

Next morning, Sir Meredith Appleby was just 
in the midst of a very sumptuous breakfast, (for 
notwithstanding his gout, the Barone: contrived 
to preserve his appetite,) and the pretty Julia was 
presiding over the tea and coffee at the other end 
of the table, immediately opposite her papa, with 
the large long-eared spaniel sitting beside her, 
and ever and anon looking wistfully into her 
face, when a servant brought in, on a little silver 
tray, a letter for Sir Meredith. The old gentle- 
man read it aloud; it was from the elder Fitzcla- 
rence : “* My dear friend, Alfred arrived last night. 
He and I will dine with you to-day. Yours, 
Fitzclarence.” Julia’s cheeks grew first as white 
as her brow, and then as red as ios lips. Assoon 
as breakfast was over, she retired to her own 
apartment, whither we must, for once, take the 
liberty of following her. 

She sat herself down before her mirror, and de- 
liberately took from her hair a very tasteful little 
knot of fictitious flowers, which she had fastened 
in it when she rose. One naturally expected that 
she was about to replace this ornament with some- 
thing more splendid—a few jewels, perhaps ; but 
she was not going to do any such thing. She 
rung the bell; her confidential attendant, Alice, 
answered the summons. ‘La! Ma’am,” said 
she, ‘‘ what is the matter? You look as ill asmy 
aunt Bridget.” ‘‘ You have heard me talk of 
Alfred Fitzclarence, Alice, have you not?” said 
the lady, languidly, and at the same time slightly 
blushing. “Oh! yes, Ma’am, I think I have. 
He was to be married to you before he went to 
the wars.” ‘He has returned, Alice, and he will 
break his heart if he finds I no longer love him. 
But he has been so long away ; and Harry Dalton 
has been so constantly with the; and his tastes 





and mine are so congenial ;—I’m sure you know, 
Alice, I am not fickle, but how could I avoid it? 
Harry Dalton is so handsome, and so amiable !”” 
“To be sure, ma’am, you had the best right to 
choose for yourself; and so Mr. Fitzclarence 
must just break his heart if he pleases, or else 
fight a desperate duel with Mr. Dalton, with his 
swords and guns.”—“Oh! Alice, you frighten 
me to death. There shall be no duels fought for 
me. Though my bridal bed should be my grave, 
I shall be true to my word. The bare suspicion 
of my inconstancy would turn poor Alfred mad. 
I know how he doats upon me. I must go to 
the altar, Alice, like a lamb to the slaughter. 
Were I to refuse him, you may depend upon it 
he would put an end to his existence with five 
loaded pistols. Only think of that, Alice; what 
could I say for myself, were his remains found in 
his bed some morning ?” History does not report 
what Alice said her mistress might under such 
circumstances, say for herself; but it is certain 
that they remained talking together till the third 
dinner-bell rang. 

The Fitzclarences were both true to their en- 
gagements, but notwithstanding every exertion on 
the part of the two old gentlemen, they could not 
exactly bring about that “flow of soul” which 
they had hoped to see animating the young peo- 
ple. Atlengih, after the cloth was removed, and 
a few bumpers of claret had warmed Sir Mere- 
dith’s heart, he said boldly,—* Julia, my love, as 
Alfred does not seem to be much of a wine-bib- 
ber, suppose you show him the improvements in 
the gardens and hot-houses, while we sexagena- 
rians remain where we are, to drink to the health 
of both, and talk over a few family matters,” 
Alfred, thus called upon, could not avoid rising 
from his seat, and offering Julia his arm. She 
took it with a blush, and they walked off toge- 
ther in silence. ‘‘ How devotedly he loves me !”” 
thought Julia, with asigh. ‘“ No, no, I cannot 
break his heart.” ‘ Poor girl !” thought Alfred, 
bringing one of the curls of his whiskers more 
killingly over his cheek ; ‘ her affections are irre- 
vocably fixed up me; the slightest attention calls 
to her face all the roses of Sharon.” 

They proceeded down a long gravel walk, bor- 
dered on both sides with fragrant and flowery 
shrubs; but, except that the pebbles rubbed 
against each other as they passed over them, 
there was not a sound to be heard. Julia, how- 
ever, was observed to hem twice, and we have . 
been told that Fitzclarence coughed more than 
once. At length the lady stopped, and plucked a 
rose. Fitzclarence stopped also, and plucked a 
lily. Julia smiled; so did Alfred. Julia’s smile 
was chased away by a sigh; Alfred immediately 
sighed also. Checking himself, however, he saw 
the absolute necessity of commencing a conver- 
sation. ‘“‘ Miss Appleby!” said heat last. “ Sir?” 
“It is two years, I think, since we parted.” 
« Yes; two years on the fifteenth of this month.” 
Alfred was silent. ‘“ How she adores me!” 
thought he; “ she can tell to a moment how long 
it is since we last met.” There was a pom 
“You have seen, no doubt, a great deal since 
you left Malhamdale ?” said Julia. ‘Oh! avery 

reat deal,” replied her lover. Miss Appleby 

emmed once more, and then drew in a vast 


mouthful of courage. “I understand the ladies 
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of England and Ireland are much more attractive 
than those of Wales.” ‘Generally speaking, I 
believe they are.” “Sir!” “That is—I mean, 
I beg your pardon—the truth is—I should have 
said—that—that—you have dropped your rose.” 
Fitzclarence stooped to pick it up; but in so do- 
ing, the little miniature which he wore round his 
neck escaped from under his waistcoat, and, 
though he did not observe it, it was hanging con- 
spicuous on his breast, like an order, when he 
presented the flower to Julia. 

“ Good heavens! Fitzclarence, that is my cou- 
sin Rosalind.” 

“Your cousin Rosalind! where? how ?—the 
miniature ! It is all over with me! The murder 
is out! Lord bless me! Julia, how pale you have 
grown ; yet hearme! be comforted. I ama very 
wretch ; but I shall be faithful ; do not turn away, 
love; do not weep; Julia! Julia! what is the 
matter with you ?—By Jove! she is in hysterics ; 
she will go distracted! Julia! I will marry you, 
I swear to you by”— 

** Do not swear by anything at all,” cried Julia, 
unable any longer to conceal her rapture, “lest 
you be enn ashy for perjury. You are my own 
—my very best Alfred !” 

“Mad, quite mad,” thought Alfred. 

“| wear a miniature too,” proceeded the lady ; 
and she pulled from the loveliestgbosom in the 
world the likeness, set in brilliants, of a youth 
provokingly handsome, but not Fitzclarence. 

“ Julia!” 

« Alfred !” 

** We have both been faithless !” 

** And now we are both happy.” 

“ By St. Agatha! I am sureof it. Only I can- 
not help wondering at your taste, Julia; that 
stripling has actually no whiskers !” 

“Neither has my cousin Rosaiind; yet you 
found her resistless.” 

“ Well, I believe you are right ; and, besides, 
de gustibus—I beg your pardon, I was going to 
quote Latin.” 


PLP LILI IOI 


VICTORINE.—A PORTRAIT. 
BY H. T, TUCKERMAN. 

SHE stands all motionless awhile, 

The head bowed slightly, as in thought, 
Upon the lips a placid smile, 

The glance with quiet meaning fraught ; 
By Heaven! ’tis Judith as she lives 

In Guido's nobly-penciled face, 
Made fairer by the spell that gives 

A matchless charm to living grace’ 


She meekly sits in ardent mood, 
With pallid cheek but eye of fire, 
Too proud to yield, yet half-subdued 
By mournful thought or wild desire ; 
At once my fancy’s wings unfurl 
To range a bleak but magic soil, 
For as I look upon the girl, 
I start to findher Minna Troil! 


Her arms are folded on her breast, 
She smiles halt scornful, half in glee, 
Her eyes are closed, but not in rest, 
You every jetty lash may see ; 
There is a zest, a relish high, 
In loveliness thus touched with spite, 
Perchance it oftener wakes the sigh, 





For none but inadmen bow for life 
To beauty which is lapped in pride, 
That coldly mocks affection’s strife, 
And yields not to devotion’s tide ; 
Yet who wouid shrink from such a fate 
With scorn so lovely ever nigh? 
The very look of shrewish Kate, 
The very air of Lady Di! 


Methinks thou frownest at my lay ; 
O would that I were there to see! 
“ The hateful man”—I hear thee say— 
“ To write such saucy things of me!” 
Well, little Cleopatra, now 
1 will not trace thy picture more, 
1’Jl leave thy lip and cheek and brow 
For sweeter minstrels to explore ; 


But for those windows of the soul— 
Those eyes in which ’t is heaven to dwell, 
The stars of fate, hope’s brightest goal, 
Methinks I know their language well! 
And were the fairy’s powers mine, 
1’d watch beside thy couch to-night, 
And on them squeeze the flower divine 
That makes the dreamer love at sight ! 


THE LOG OF THE ROVER. 


NEw PuBuicaTions.—Harper & Brothers have published 
the following works: 


PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS, accompanied with critical 
notes and followed by extended dissertations on some of the 
main points of the Platonic phylosophy and theology, espe- 
cially as compared with the Scriptures. This work will be 
particularly valuable to students in theology, and to the pre- 
sent generation of educated young men, for he who is an en- 
thusiastic student of Plato can never bea sciolist in regard 
to education, a quack in literature, a demigogue in politics, 
or an infidel in religion. 

A Dictionary oF Practical MEpicinE, parts I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, comprising general pathology, the nature and treatment of 
diseases, morbid structures, &c. By James Copeland, M.D., 
F. R. S., and edited, with additions, by Charles A. Lee, M. D. 
Dr. Copeland is acknowledged one of the best physicians in 
Europe, and his Dictionary has been pronounced by profes- 
sional journals, the best text book on the subjects of which 
ittreats. Itshould bein every family, as well as in the libra- 
ry of every medical student. It gives a definition and de- 
scription of every disease to which the human body is subject- 
ed, with directions for their treatment, that will almost ena- 
ble every person to be his own physician. Published in 
monthly parts,—price 50 cents. 

EncycLopepia oF Domestic Economy. Part 2 of this val. 
uable work is now ready for delivery. We consider it one of 
the most valuable works of the kind ever issued from the 
press, and recommend it to every head of a family. 

Tue Dutcuman’s FirEsipE. By James K. Paulding. A 
cheap reprint of this highly interesting and amusing novel. 
The Il!uminated and Pictorial Bible, number 26, is publish- 
ed, and well sustains the elegance of previous numbers. 

H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann street, has published the second and 
concluding part of that excellent and popular sea novel, Tom 
Cringle’s Log. Everybody should read it, 
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